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fruitful fields for both types of dispute: the Union of platers'
helpers complained that the Boilermakers had attempted to
stamp it out of existence, and the Plumbers were in continual
dispute with no less than five other crafts.
Such fierce dissensions destroyed what little remnants of
class solidarity existed. The Trades Councils, as well as the
Trades Union Congress, were reduced to semi-impotence
when their chief constituents were so frequently not on speak-
ing terms. Proposals for federation of Unions in particular
trades, or even for a universal" federation, were made in 1875,
1879 and r882, but were all completely ineffective. The
Unions remained isolated, except for the annual meetings of
Congress, and showed their fighting spirit almost wholly
against one another and not against their employers.
But though the five years (from 1875 to 1880) are years of
defeat, disaster and dissension, they are not years of complete
ruin. The Unions were not shattered into tiny fragments as
they had been in 1834. They lost members (generally, but not
always) and their members' wages and hours were much
worsened. The old-fashioned Unions, such as the General
Union of Carpenters, which had declined to accept the Junta's
office methods and efficiency, were battered into insignificance.
The Unions of the worse-paid workers (and of the miners)
suffered more than the skilled craftsmen's Unions. But in
general the structure of the Trade Union movement emerged
undamaged. No improvement in structure, no acceptance of
common direction, nor any other modification resulted from
the lessons of the slump. But also no irreparable damage was
done.
Such advances as were made were won in the political
field. The examples of Burt and Macdonald were followed.
Other seats were contested by the Trade Unionists (in all cases
as Liberals) and isolated successes were secured until in 1886
(to anticipate slightly) there were ten Trade Unionists in the
House, supported by T. R. Threlfall's Labour Electoral
Association and headed by the stonemason, Henry Broadhurst,
who was in that year given by Mr. Gladstone an unpre-
cedented honour. He was made an Under-Secretary of State,
he was invited to stay at the Palace, and the Prince of Wales